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MISS ESTHER PALLISER. 





“THOUGH it took me only two hours to paint this 
picture,” said a notable artist recently, “yet it is in fact 
the work of almost a lifetime, since many are the years I 
have spent in acquiring the certainty and rapidity of 
production.” In like manner it may be said of Miss 
Esther Palliser’s present fame, though attained in this 
country in the short space of two years, it is really the 
result of a long course of training received elsewhere. 
Born in Germanstown, U.S.A., the subject of this brief 
sketch gave in childhood signs of being endowed with 
musical instincts of no common order. When but two 
years old she could warble a scale of two octaves with 
accuracy of intonation and sweetness of tone. This was 
at the time deemed by neighbours and friends as nothing 
remarkable, seeing that her mother, Mrs. Walters, was 
then in full career as a concert-singer in Philadelphia; 
but her father, Mr. B. Frank Walters, by profession a 
teacher of singing, regarded the precocious exercise as an 
indication of unusual ability. Watching its development 
with pleasure, not unmixed with anxiety, he thought fit 
to commence, when the girl arrived at the age of five 
years, the cultivation of her natural gifts. What he did, 
however, was not in haste, as he had no intention to 
damage future prospects by placing her before the public 
inthe character of a musical prodigy. On the contrary, 
he determined to steadily bring all the means at his 
disposal to bear upon an education that would qualify his 
daughter to take rank eventually amongst the foremost 
dfartistic singers. Seeing that the highest rung of the 
ladder of fame can but seldom be reached by leaps and 
bounds, he prudently adopted the safer course, which, 
commencing at the lowest step, takes the aspirant 
gradually to the topmost. In other words, he began by 
imparting elementary knowledge, and then in good time 
proceeded to the study of higher branches of the art. 
With such careful tuition the. girl advanced towards 
proficiency. At the age of fourteen she was invited to fill 
the post of leading soprano at Dr. Peddie’s church in 
?hiladelphia, an appointment which soon led to offers of 
tgagements to sing at concerts given in some of the 
lastern States. On these occasions her success was so 
decided as to kindle hopes of a distinguished career. 

At the age of nineteen Miss Walters, accompanied by 
ter father, left Philadelphia for Paris in order to study 
inder renowned teachers of the operatic art. For some 
ime she enjoyed the privilege of taking lessons from 
Mesdames Viardot and La Grange, while from Monsieur 
Pluque, of the Grand Opera, she received instructions in 
wse-en-scene and acting. Strange to say there was a 
liference of opinion between the teachers as to the proper 
tgister of Miss Walters’ voice, its compass being so great 
stolead one to treat it as a leggiero soprano and another 
%acontralto. Madame Viardot, who in her prime had a 
‘ty wide range, with exceptional skill in the execution of 
ily passage written for the female voice, selected music for 
pupil to study, which embraced the extreme registers. 
ortunately, Miss Walters’ voice had been so judiciously and 
itistically “* placed’? by her father that no injury was 
wought by the somewhat dangerous exercise. Her Paris 
thool-life extended over three years, the last eighteen 
tonths of which was spent in the study of French and 
allan operas under Madame Marchesi, one of the most 
pular and experienced teachers in the French capital. 
her Miss Walters was prepared to make her stage début 
nthe role of Marguerite, the heroine of Gounod’s Faust, 
his interesting event, which took place at Rouen, proved 


























































in every respect most fortunate. According to custom 


Miss Walters adopted a nom de thédtre, and it was as 
Mdlle. Sylvania, a name suggested by Pennsylvania, her 
native State, that she first appeared on the operatic 
boards. 

Whilst at Madame Marchesi’s conservatoire, to which 
the débutante returned to complete her studies, she sang 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. D’Oyly Carte, who were 
so struck with the beauty of her voice and the skill 
displayed in the use of it, that they at once proposed to 
engage her to “create” the part of Rowena in Ivanhoe, 
As it was in accordance with the young lady’s intentions 
to devote herself to grand opera the offer was cheerfully 
accepted. This wasin April, 1889, more than a year before 
the new English Opera House was opened. Meanwhile, at 
the request of Mr. D’Oyly Carte she undertook to play 
the part ot Gianetta in The Gondoliers during an American 
tour he was organising. As the name Sylvania seemed 
to some a trifle too fantastic for light opera, it was changed 
for good and all to Palliser. A great success was achieved 
by the young prima donna in the States, where she 
sppened with the most gratifying results as Gianetta in 
the The Gondoliers, as Phyllis in Iolanthe, and as 
Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, the last-named opera 
being sung in the original tongue. So pleased were the 
Boston audiences that the management gave the young 
artist a “ benefit.” On that occasion she received excep. 
tional honours, the house being crowded, and the 
applause, in the language of one of the journals, 
“unprecedented in demonstrative fervour.” From 
Manager Gilmore came a solicitation to undertake the 
leading réle in The Sea King, a new romantic opera, in 
which she performed with success, both in Philadelphia 
and New York. 

Returning to England in July, 1890, Miss Esther 
Palliser, whilst awaiting the advent of Ivanhoe, acceded 
to Mr. Carte’s request to appear at the Savoy in the place 
of Miss Geraldine Ulmar in the part of Gianetta. On the 
production of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new work Miss Palliser 
at once assumed the position in grand opera to which she 
had so long aspired. Her impersonation of .Rowena 
proved one of the most interesting features of the perform- 
ance. True it is the character admitted but of few 
displays of dramatic art; but for all that its gentleness 
secured sympathy, the voice and demeanour of the 
delineator being tender and subdued. On two occasions 
Miss Palliser, at an hour’s notice, undertook the more 
striking part of Rebecca, and fully availed herself of 
those opportunities of showing what simulations of 
intense passion were at her command. In The Basoche, 
a work which deserved long-continued favour, Miss 
Palliser had in the heroine, Marie, a part which 
suited her to perfection. Soon after the closing of 
the English Opera House, the young primd donna 
joined for a short time the Carl Rosa Company then 
performing in Manchester. Her admiration of Wagner 
led her to study with the greatest earnestness the 
works of that master. In addition to characters 
already sustained, she is prepared to undertake the 
véles of Elsa, Senta, Eva, and Elizabeth. One of 
Miss Palliser’s most attractive impersonations is that of 
Santuzza in the Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni’s music 
is just suited to the appealing tones of the singer, while 
the varied feelings of the peasant girl are revealed by her 
with the tact of an accomplished actress. 

In November last Miss Esther Palliser achieved a great 
success in a performance of Gounod’s Faust, and some few 
days after she had the honour of appearing at Windsor 
Castle in a performance of Bizet’s Carmen, arranged by 
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Sir Augustus Harris in response to the Queen’s command. 
It is reported that Her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to express approval of Miss Palliser’s interpretation 
of the part allotted her. As an oratorio exponent, Miss 
Palliser has made her mark. Her singing in Gounod’s 
Redemption, given in the Albert Hall on Ash Wednesday 
by the Royal Choral Society, under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Barnby, was so effective as to lead the audience 
to insist upon a repetition of the solo, “‘ From thy love.” 
Whether on the concert-platform or on the operatic stage, 
Miss Palliser’s artistic progress is ever manifested. She 
did not, on quitting the vocal school, cease to labour for 
improvement. Young singers have to learn much of their 
art before the public. Happily, Miss Esther Palliser has 
a master in her father, who, being always present whilst 
she is singing, is ever ready to detect blemishes, and in 
kindly words to suggest means for their removal. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


ENGLISH musicians are no longer justified in complain- 
ing of the want of favourable opportunity to place their 
compositions before the public, since Mr. August Manns 
is ever ready, after examination, to give them performance 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts. On Saturday afternoon, 
March 4th, he brought forward a new work in the shape 
of a concert overture, written by Mr. Marshall Hall, the 
professor of music at Melbourne University. Those 
amongst the audience who had previously made acquaint- 
ance with the works of this aspirant to fame were not 
disappointed with the result of the venture; they came 
prepared for the exhibition of technical skill for the most 
part unrelieved by beauty of thought or grace of utterance. 
On this occasion they were unable to perceive the signifi- 
cance of the themes, though the composer had endeavoured 
to explain their meaning. Of one theme, described as 
“ rugged, heroic, yearning, struggling,” he says, ‘‘ it may 
be taken to represent all that my life has forced out of me 
of resolution, sie and pain.” Surely these are words 
of one troubled with dyspepsia. The nightmare of indiges- 
tion must have brought on “the choking attempts to get 
itself uttered” of which he complains. Let him take 
out-of-door exercise; then clearer ideas and healthier 
strains will doubtless be at his command. Mr. Hall’s 
overture was faithfully rendered by the band, that later in 
the afternoon gave a splendid performance of Mendelssohn’s 
overture, ‘“ The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 
Brahms’ Symphony in F offered the instrumentalist full 
scope for the display of perfected skill. Every detail of 
the complicated first movement was clearly defined, and 
every phrase of the melodious adagio artistically played. 
In Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in E, the soloist, M. 
Slivinski, revealed qualities which are ever winning for 
him the admiration of amateurs.. For his other pieces he 
selected solos by Schumann, Rubinstein, and Liszt. 
Madame Belle Cole was heard to advantage in the air 
‘*Lo! the King,” from Mackenzie's Rose of Sharon. 


Admirers of Dvérak’s music assembled in force on the 
11th ult., when a Mass by that composer was under the 
direction of Mr. August Manns, performed for the first 
time in England. Written some six years ago for a special 
occasion, the consecration of a private chapel at Luzan, a 
Bohemian village, the work, after serving its immediate 
purpose, was put aside by its author until an opportunity 
offered for revision and enlargement. This he has recently 
accomplished by arranging the accompaniments, originally 
allotted to organ and bass strings, for an orchestra, deficient 
only in flutes and clarionets. Many of the audience. at 
the Crystal Palace were not a little curious to know how 
Dvérak’s muse would be affected by the limitations as to 
time and space imposed upon it. Both in the Stabat 
Mater and the Requiem Mass it had been seen revel- 
ling in the widely extended resources of the modern 
orchestra. In the new work its wings had been partially 
clipped, and the circuit of its flight contracted so as to 
occupy but three-quarters of an hour in its journey. Has 
the result been unsatisfactory? By no means, If the 
music does not carry the listener up to the giddy heights 
of imagination, it leads the worshipper to where the heart’s 





emotions are quickened by the breath of devotion. Qp 
this account Dvérak’s Mass should be highly prized by 
the Church. Moreover, it is not difficult to perform, the 
vocal parts for soli and chorus, as well as the instry. 
mental accompaniments to them, being comparatively 
simple in construction. Under the direction of Mr, 
Manns, the Crystal Palace choir, together with the soloists 
—Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr, 
E. Houghton, and Mr. A. Black—gave a satisfactory 
interpretation of the work. 


Dr. Joachim was the instrumenta! soloist on the 18th 
ult., when Mozart’s Concerto in A major, and Gade’s 
Capriccio were played by the great violinist with marked 
success. The symphony was the ‘“ Rhenish,” by Schu. 
mann, and the overture Hamish McCunn’s “ Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood.’’ A prelude and processional 
march for Moszkowski’s opera Boabdil were algo 
included in the programme. Miss Mary Harris was the 
vocalist. 

*,* 

Ir cannot be said that the Bach Choir has invariably 
been true to the cause it had undertaken to promote, 
Formed for the study and practice of the works of the great 
master, it has not seldom turned aside to compositions in 
no way related to them. For the introduction of some o 
the English pieces brought forward, an explanation might 
be found in the personal claims of the authors, but why a 
society devoted to the. interest of Bach should select 
Verdi’s Requiem for public performance is altogether 
inexplicable. So often have the directors swerved from 
the path they had specially chosen for themselves that 
long-suffering friends and patrons of the choir experienced 
a thrill of pleasant surprise on finding, as they did at the 
concert given on the roth ult., that the programme was 
made up entirely of works by the great Leipzig cantor. 
On that occasion there were no less than four interesting 
works introduced to their notice, the most important being 
the Trauer ode, composed by Bach for the funeral service 
held in 1727 at Leipzig, in memory of Christiane 
Eberhardine, wife of Frederick Augustus I., Elector of 
Saxony. The genius of Bach was fully displayed in the 
three choruses sung by the choir, under Professor 
Stanford’s direction, with commendable earnestness. In 
listening to the solos one felt a little uncomfortable. 
Familiarity with them will doubtless bring higher appre- 
ciation. From experience we know that the features of 
Bach’s vocal melody will, with more intimate acquaintance, 
gradually change from harshness and crudeness into those 
of well-defined beauty; and- that the polyphonic 
accompaniments, which seemed embarrassments rather 
than effective aids, will eventually appear not as choking 
parasites, but as satellites moving with freedom and perfect 
order around the central and dominating vocal theme. 
Another novelty was the lately published orchestral suite 
in D major, the trumpet passages of which were played on 
long instruments such as those in use in the early decades 
of the eighteenth century. Concerning their utility, 
judgment must be suspended, as on this occasion the 
effect was damaged by imperfect intonation. But what- 
ever may be the future verdict on this matter, the suite 
itself will assuredly be regarded with interest, A short 
cantata, Herr, wie du willt, was received with marked 
approval. Ifsome respects the triple clavier Concerto in 
D major was the most successfully performed a of the 
evening, the instrumentalists engaged on it being more 
free from adverse criticism than were the singers employ 
on the vocal works. 


*,* 


A BALLAD CONCERT was given at Steinway Hall, on the 
evening of the r5th ult., by Mr. Mules Brown, a young 
baritone who has passed through a course of instruction 
at the Royal College of Music. The songs chosen by him 
for the display of his art were Tosti’s “My Dreams,” and 
“‘On Lido’s Waters,” by the same popular musician. 40 
these pieces Mr. Mules Brown’s pleasant tones were ; 
to great advantage. He also appeared in the double 
capacity of executant and composer in his new song, “! 
Know Not,” which was received with favour by th 
audience. In the performance of a well-selected 
gramme, the concert-giver was assisted by Madame 
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Samuell, Miss Florence Hoskins, Mr. Joseph Ripley, and 

Mr. Magrath ; the violinist being Signor Guerini, and the 

pianist, Mr. Ernest Pitts. 
*,* 

Ar the concert given on the 13th ult., by Mr. Edward 
Platen, in the Kensington Town Hall, the Mass in A flat 
recently composed by Mr. Charles Santley, was performed 
for the first time, apart from the service of the Church. 
Mr, Carrodus was the leader of the orchestra, which, .in 
the accompaniments to the solos and choral numbers, 
rendered official aid. The principal singers were Miss 
Ethel Winn, Miss Florence Hoskins, Mr. Albert James, 
and Mr. F. H. Horscroft, the conductor being the 
composer, Mr. Santley. The audience on this interesting 
occasion testified appreciation of the work, especially of 
the “ Gloria’? and the “* Benedictus.” 

*,* 

An important item in the programme of the “‘ smoking ” 
concert recently given at St. James’s Banqueting Hall by 
the Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society, was the 
Quintet for pianoforte, oboe, clarionet, horn, and bassoon, 
composed by Professor Pauer. Themesso excellent as those 
with which the work abounds could not fail to meet with 
high appreciation when skilfully rendered, as they were on 
this occasion, by the accomplished members of the Society. 

*.# 


* 

Tue Westminster Orchestral Society included in its 
programme of the concert given on Wednesday, March rsth, 
the following: Mendelssohn’s symphony (the Italian), 
Mozart’s overture to Zauberfléte, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Dance des 
Sylphes ” (Faust), and Prout’s march from the cantata 
Alfred. One of the most successful performances of the 
evening was Mr. Frye Parker’s rendering of the solo in 
Max Bruch’s romanza for violin and orchestra. 


UnverR the direction of the Principal, Sir Joseph 
Barnby, a performance of Sullivan’s Golden Legend was 
given in St. James’s Hall on the 22nd ult., by Students of 
the Guildhall School of Music. A better choice of work could 
not have been made, since it afforded the youthful executants 
full scope for the display of their gifts and acquirements. 
For the band there are themes which invite attention and 
interest. Indeed, the orchestral score appeals to every 
lover of the picturesque in music. A pupil, Miss Levine, 
as principal, led with spirit and decision the army of 
violinists whose attack was never at fault, and whose tone 
was at all times full and bright. Of course the Students had 
professional aid in the “‘ wind” department. This must 
always be the case, at least, until such instruments as the 
trumpet, trombone, and ophicleide are deemed by the autho- 
tities suitable to lady pupils. Thereare charming numbers 
inthe cantata for the choir, conspicuous amongst them being 
the evening hymn, ‘‘ O Gladsome Light,” which was sung 
with unwonted effect. So delighted were the auditors 
with this example of the Students’ choral powers, that Sir 
Joseph Barnby was constrained to yield to the demand 
loudly and persistently made for a repetition. The solos 
were for the most part admirably interpreted by the 
following Students selected to give vocal representation to 
the characters of the piece :—Miss Annie Swinfen, Miss 
Florence Oliver, Mr. Charles Saunders, and Mr. Edward 
Epstein—the pupils of Mr. Gustave Garcia, Miss Bessie 
Cox, Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. Fred. Walker respectively. 

*,* 

Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE at St. James’s Hall, on the oth 
ult, had every reason to feel assured that on publicly 
entering upon his duties as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, he enjoyed the full support and confidence of the 
subscribers. His connection from time to time with other 
important associations has testified to exceptional ability in 
this direction, whilst as one of the foremost musicians of 
the time his appointment to such a representative position 
receives further justification. Dr. Mackenzie’s ideas are 
progressive without being rashly experimental. He is 
anxious to keep pace with the age, but may be trusted 
not to advance a step without being sure of his foothold, 
so that no apprehension need be entertained that he will 
be betrayed into pitfalls whatever inducement may be 
offered to diverge from the path of which he can see the 
tnd. The new conductor made a good beginning by 
giving as fine a reading of the “ Eroica Symphony”. 





as can live in the memory of the oldest habitué of the 
Philharmonic. The nicest details of expression were 
brought out under his baton, and throughout it was evident 
that he had the splendid orchestral force, led by Mr. 
Carrodus, completely under control. This force is still 
unsurpassed in the quality of its strings and in evenness 
of balance. The novelty of the concert was the intro- 
duction to the Metropolis of Dr. Hubert Parry’s Hypatia 
music, as arranged for the platform by the composer, who 
conducted, To produce effective contrast, the course of 
the various movements in association with the Haymarket 
play, for which the music was expressly written, has been 
altered. The overture in E minor, so characteristic of 
the principal characters and situations in Mr, Ogilvie’s 
work, did not require revision to fit it for the new condi- 
tions of performance, and its natural vigour and dramatic 
strength are quite as telling in the concert-room as in the 
theatre. The following andante (B flat) expected by the 
ear is the prelude to the third act of the play, illustrating 
the growth of affection between Philammon and Hypatia, 
a movement rich in melody and picturesque charm. 
Next comes the bustling music (G major) to the street 
scene of the first act, then the prelude (allegretto, D major) 
to the second act (indicative of the Hebrew girl Oruth 
and the treacherous prefect Orestes) and finally 
the processional march of Orestes (also in the second act) 
replete with suggestions of barbaric pomp. The band did 
justice to the work, and the composer was warmly com- 
plimented at the close. The other substantial features of 
the programme were Schumann’s pianoforte Concerto (in 
the solo portion of which M. Slivinski was not at his best) 
and the overture to Euryanthe. Miss Macintyre being 
indisposed, the vocalist was Miss Nancy McIntosh, who 
won deserved applause for her rendering of the air “ Il 
est doux’’ from Massenet’s Hérodiade. 


For the second concert of the season, held on the 
23rd _ult., there was an absolute novelty in a setting for 
orchestra by Mr. Arthur Somervell (hitherto best known b 
his pianoforte pieces and detached songs) of the Scottish 
ballad ‘‘ Helen of Kirkconnel.’”’ The tragic tone of the 
ditty is adequately reflected in the composition, which 
gives token of a dramatic bm iegys that may eventually be 
turned to good account. The piece was extremely well 
received. Mr. F. Cliffe’s Leeds Festival Symphony (in 
E minor) was successfully introduced to the subscribers, 
Fraulein Gabriella Wietrowetz moved the audience to 
enthusiasm by her rendering of Brahms’s violin Concerto 
in D, and the band respectively began and ended the 
evening with Sullivan’s Macbeth and Wagner's Flying 
Dutchman overtures. The vocal relief was supplied by 
Mr. Norman Salmond. 

»* 

THE performance by the Royal Choral Society at the 
Albert Hall on the 8th ult, of Israel in Egypt would have 
been beyond reproach had the famous duet for basses, 
“The Lord is a Man of War,’’ been sung as intended by 
the great Saxon composer, and not by the four hundred 
tenors and basses so obedient to Sir Joseph Barnby’s 
baton, Often has protest been raised against a practice 
which might quite as reasonably be adopted with regard 
to the solos for soprauo, contralto, and tenor. Whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the artistic value of this 
duet, it comes as a relief to the preponderating choral work. 
We can hardly imagine that with a society of such 
eminence as that presided over by Sir Joseph Barnby the 
saving of the cost of engaging two competent bass singers 
would have much weight. No other conclusion, therefore, 
can be arrived at than that the authorities believe Handel 
was altogether wrong in assigning this number to two 
voices instead of to the whole of the male members of the 
choir. But with them few musicians agree. As usual, the 
chorus acquitted themselves admirably in the chain of 
graphic plague numbers, in the glorious ‘‘ The: Horse and 
his Rider,” and “* Thy Right Hand, O Lord.’? Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang “ The Enemy said’ with an impulse that had- 
a wonderful effect upon his listeners, who vainly asked for 
a repetition; Miss Anna Williams exhibited her wonted 
efficiency in the soprano solos ; and Miss Clara Butt made 
many friends among oratorio lovers by the breadth ot 
style manifested in ‘‘ Their Land brought forth Frogs "’ and 
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“Thou shalt bring them in.” Miss M. Hoare joined in 
* The Lord is my Strength.” 
9 

Messrs. WILLIAM NICHOLL, SEPTIMUS WEBBE, AND 
Hans Apotr BrousiL, have done so well with the 
Thursday Subscription Concertsthat they have determined 
next season to enlarge the scope of the instrumental 
branch by associating with them Mr. Otto Peiniger, the 
violinist. Their new series will start in November, and, as 
before, the first part of each programme will be devoted to 
one composer. For these four concerts Beethoven, 
Chopin, Dvérak, and Saint Saéns have already been 
selected. Mendelssohn supplied the materials for the 
earlier portion of the concluding concert of the second 
season, which took place at Steinway Hall on the 16th ult. 
Mr. Septimus Webbe played the popular “ Andante and 
Rondo Capriccioso’’ and with Mr. Brousil gave the 
Sonata in B flat major for pianoforte and violoncello and 
the Variations in D major. Of the unfailing taste and 
melodic charm of the composer’s vocal works ‘“ Das 
Erste Veilchen,” ‘Auf Flugeln des Gesanges,” ‘ The 
Gariand,” and ‘*When through the Piazzetta,” were 
delightful specimens. The two former were delicately 
rendered by Miss Elsie Mackenzie, and the two latter 
afforded scope for Mr. William Nicholl’s expressive method. 
The second part was miscellaneous. 


* 

Ir was thought that no novelty would be brought into 
the programme of the Worcester Musical Festival (the 
Three Choirs) to be held in September, but Dr. Hubert 
Parry has consented to provide an overture. The hope is 
indulged that he will conduct this as well as his short 
oratorio Fob. 

*,* 

GorinG TuHomas’s last opera, The Golden Web, is not 
quite so telling on the stage of the Lyric Theatre as it 
was in the smaller area of the Court Theatre, at Liverpool. 
The performance on the 11th ult. took place without any 
curtailment of the dialogue having been effected, but 
with the elimination of the altogether superfluous 
ballet at the end of the second act. The only fault 
found with the music—so bright and yet so refined—by 
the majority of the audience was that there was not 
enough of it. The two chief lady vocalists and the two 
principal comedians in the Liverpool cast were secured by 
Mr. Horace Sedger, by arrangement with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, and at more than one point their services 
were invaluable. Miss Alice Esty, as the heroine Amabel 
Bullion, who, with the help of the Fleet parson, Dr. 
Manacle, marries Geoffrey Norreys, without disclosing her 
identity, sang the music of the part with an agreeable 
combination of spirit and feeling, and Madame Amadi 
again achieved a success as the elderly Mistress Pamela 
Patch. Messrs. Laidlaw and Arthur Wilkinson were quite 
at their ease as the comic servants, and Mr. Richard 
Temple was both vocally and histrionically suited as the old 
beau. In two or three other particulars the performance left 
something to be desired, and this was the more regrettable 
from the fact that The Golden Web is a work demanding 
the most neat and judicious handling. 

* 


Ow1nc to the Prince of Wales being unable to attend 
the first representation of Orpheus three months ago by 
the operatic students of the Royal College of Music, a 
repetition performance was arranged at the Lyceum 
Theatre on the r1th ult., when His Royal Highness was 
present with the Duchess of Teck and the Princess May. 
Miss Clara Butt (as the devoted poet-musician) and her 
companions once more proved thethselves equal to a 
rendering of the Gluck masterpiece that was marked by 
poetic feeling and genuine dramatic energy. 

* 
* 

Dr. A. C, MAcKENziE is to conduct four performances 
in Chicago—two of his new oratorio Bethlehem and two 
of orchestral compositions—during his visit to America in 
October. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. F, H. Cowen’s opera, Signa, which 
would doubtless ere this have been introduced }: 
D’Oyly Carte had the manager’s hopes of the 
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Cambridge Circus been fulfilled, will first be heard at the 
Dal Verme in Milan instead of La Scala. The orchestra 
and chorus of the latter establishment will be employed in 
the interpretation of the English composet’s work. The 
Signor Blanchard announced for Bruno is probably the 
able baritone who appeared in The Flying Dutchman 
and two or three other operas during the régime of Signor 
Lago at the Shaftesbury Theatre nearly a couple of years 
ago. Madame Bayo will be the Signa and Madame 
Frandin the Gemma. 
fiu® 

THERE will be an abundance of operatic performances 
during the next four months, A series of well-known 
works selected for the Drury Lane stage will be diversified 
by a revival of Halévy’s La ¥uive, which, if fitly cast, may 
be guaranteed to obtain the attention of cultivated 
musicians. It is probable that on the same boards will 
shortly be mounted a short romantic opera called ¥ehan 
de Saintré, composed by M. Frédéric d’Erlanger, with 
Misses Zélie de Lussan and Esther Palliser, Madame 
Faure, M. Bonnard (from Antwerp), M. Glasné (a baritone 
from Brussels), and M. Castelmary in the principal parts, 

7 * 

Or the Covent Garden season, Signor Leoncavallo’s two. 
act Pagliacci (which has created such a sensation in Italy), 
Mascagni’s I Rantzau, a revival of Gluck’s Armida, and 
the production on the stage of Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust (with the Brothers de Reszke as the rejuvenated 

hilosopher and the fiend respectively), should be interest- 

ing features: Mmes. Melba, Calvé, and Nordica, the 

Sisters Ravogli, the Misses de Lussan, Palliser, and Sigrid 

Arnoldson, and MM. Vignas, de Lucia, Ancona (a baritone 

who sang with success during the recent Italian season at 

the Olympic), Giannini, and Plangon, have agreed to sing, 
a: @ 


THE Wednesday nights of June and July will, as last 
year, be devoted at Covent Garden to German opera in 
its native tongue. Happily, we shall be spared the Ring 
des Nibelungen series in entirety, the scheme at present 
being restricted to performances of Die Walkure, Siegfried, 
and Tristan und Isolde. Herr Max Alvary, Frau Moran 
Olden, Herr Lieban, Herr Wiegand, and _ Fraulein 
Miesslinger are among the promised vocalists. 

. 


* 

Peter the Shipwright, the English adaptation of 
Lortzing’s Czar und Zimmermann, is not the kind of work 
likely to obtain a hearing in London in the present day, 
saving as a vehicle for operatic students. Many persons, 
therefore, to whom the name of the composer as an 
adherent of the school of Auber is familiar, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to witness his best-known effort 
at the Lyceum Theatre on the afternoon of the 25th ult, 
when it was performed by pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Curiosity concerning a production so thin in 
texture is soon satisfied. The opera seemed old-fashioned 
when it was played at the Gaiety in 1871, with Messrs, 
Santley, Charles Lyall, Aynsley Cooke, Miss Blanche 
Cole, and Miss Annie Tremaine in the principal parts, and 
the lapse of twenty-two years has not tended to help it to 
new life. The prospect of revivification by amateur essays 
is altogether hopeless. The representation on the 25th 
ult. was careful, but nothing more, In two or three 
instances deficiency in knowledge of the requirements of 
the stage was unmistakable, but this was in some measure 
compensated for by the smoothness of the rendering of the 
music. The burgomaster’s droll song at the beginning of 
the third act tickled the audience, and it was rendered with 
due regard to effect By Mr. Arthur Barlow, Miss Lilian 
Redfern’s Maria, Miss Kena Galbraith’s Widow Brown, 
and Mr. Arthur Appleby’s Czar Peter (disguised as 4 
shipwright) had also points of merit musically, whilst the 
band and chorus were competent for their not very exacting 
duties, Mr. G. H. Betjemann conducted. 

*.* 


s 

Much regret has been expressed at the death of Mr. 
Thomas Wingham, the able teacher and composer. He 
was born in January, 1846, and was a favourite pupil, a 
the Royal Academy, of Sterndale Bennett, whose healthy 
poetic influence was apparent in most of Wingham’ 
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